new life, here, with him. She chose the latter 
She had no fear of the Germans. When the: 
came, she Was confident, Vladislav would achieve 


his career. He had every necessary quality. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


The Germans were infuriated by the attemp! 
on Smakovsky, during which one of the soldiers 
accompanying him was wounded. Evidently, there 
was an underground organization in the town, 
swift to strike and fearless of reprisals. Searches 
and arrests began throughout the town. 

lor some days, Krainev was forgotten, He 
Stayed at home, living on canned goods and va- 
nilla rusks, which Irina had stored up in incred- 
ible quantities, and eating his heart out over his 
enforced Inactivity and the uncertainty of his po- 
sition. 
fi aoe ; ° 
7 ve ne walled up in the cable channel 
«< n eC > , 7 ° 
The, us dreams and _ his waking thoughts. 

‘re we : 
wrone n moments when he felt he had been 
ke : 0" fo speak over the radio. Had he spo- 
“7; Ms prime task, the d t i 
sexi cestruciion of the power 
"tation, would have become a ' 

His fa; weime easier of achievement. 
18 failure to speak 
Germans aga - a course, have set the 
7 d4f£alns I TD: 
= um, thus Imperilling all his 
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ans. Again, there was the danger of expostre 
7 Pivovarov. Bitterly, Kraineyv realized his utter 
helplessmess. 

Not until four days after the radio incident 
was Krainev summoned to the Kommandantur. 
Walking down the street beside the orderly who 
had been sent for him, he wondered: was the 
orderly there to protect him, or to guard him?. 

In these four days, his decision to selze upon 
every possible means for the destruction of the 
power station had strengthened into firm and un- 
shakable resolution, The restoration of electric 
lighting in the town, and the Germans’ boasting 
promises, over the radio, to restore the works in 


quick time, had still further stimulated his desire 
for action, 


Colonel Pfaul received him coldly. Twisting 
his thick lips into a contemptuous grimace, he 
enquired: 


“Are you today not trunken?” 

The Kommandant was not alone. Beside him 
at the desk sat another German, with close-cropped 
hair, whom Krainev had not seen before. There 
Was something reminiscent of the predatory pike 
about this German’s face, with its wide, thin. 
lipped slit of a mouth, and long, thin nose. 


Receiving no reply to his first question, the 
Colonel asked: 
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) ou knowing what 183 happen after the 
66 oO y ~ 


“Ok least £ 
‘adio broat | | | —_ 
| Kraineyv nodded. ‘The colonel wen 


ite to make quick an end from 
“We are decile to het lec 
- ahinos. We shoot today on the market place 
this — ates dor avers Cares oulle 
‘n arrestanten, Atter, | 
will we shoot twenty Russians. You are shoot on 
cut. und I am decite to make you pleasure. a 
will be for the cinema photographed. A fery in- 
teresting cinema. You will come?” | 
Sergei Petrovich was stiff with horror. He had 
come here firmly determined to agree to any pro- 
posal that might help him achieve his aim. But 
this—this went far beyond his worst expectations. 
Pfaul was watching searchingly; but not a 
muscle quivered in Krainev’s face. 
“Why, yes, of course I'l] come,” the replied, 
hoping thus to. gain time for thought. 
— wm Pen _ his slit-mouthed neigh- 
Satisfaction. Pulling a watch from 


his pocket 
—a ma Val l 

worl a massive gold watch, with a Russian 

ohm on the case—he Said: 

‘NOW iss two o'clock. To four o° 
You be here, but not | 
: 
| Pfay} Was not 
far. Evidently. 
and he 


clock must 
ate und not trunken,” 

if So simple as he seemed, by 
lis ; . .. 
on oe S Ps ie had been aroused 
wa | Verifying the rai , 
tr, thie fina] les} for loyalty “ ~~ — 


") 
z£56 
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Leaving the Kommandantur, Sergei Petrovich 
moved slowly across the square and down one 
af the streets opening on it, determined not. to 
~eturn at the appointed hour, After some thought, 
however, he changed his mind. Yes, he would 
-eturn to the Kommandantur. He would go with 
‘hem to the market place. He would shoot—shoot 
st these fascist swine. Surely, before he was 
killed. he could manage to fire all the shots in 
his revolver. The power station would remain un- 
destroved; but he would have done his utmost. 
“What else could I expect?” he reflected sadly. 
“Senseless and useless extinction—that’s what 
comes of trying to fight the Germans on your 
own,” 

Unquestionably, there must be an underground 
organization in the town. He should have gotten 
in touch with it, from the very first. But how? 
How could he have found its members? 

In any case, it was too late now. 

Sergei Petrovich glanced at his watch. It was 
nalf past two. At four, he would report to the 
‘ommandantur. At five, he would be dead. 

He drew a deep breath of the fresh autumn 
dr. Tt smelled of dampness and decaying maple 


Caves. 
A strange composure lulled his thoughts. Ev- 
*tything had been settled—had settled itself. There 
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was nothing more to puzzle over. No more need 
for haste. How stupidly life was to be cut short! 
Only so recently, there had been so much ahead. 
And the term of life to which he had once looked 
forward seemed suddenly infinite, unlimited, as 
compared with the few short hours that now 
remained. 

He could picture clearly the scene at the mar. 
ket place. 

Those who were to be shot, and those who 
were to shoot them. The stony ranks of the Hit. 
lerites. The crowd of Soviet citizens, driven to the 
market place to witness the execution. A handful 
of officials, and among them potbellied Pfau] and 
the lean, pike-faced German. At that handful 
he would discharge his revolver—no, his auto- 
matic rifle. He must be sure to ask for an auio- 
matic. A fine show for their cameramen, he’d 
give them! | 

Of course, they would not take him alive. 
But above all, he must get some bullets into them 

before he was killed. 

“No fear,” he said aloud. “They’]] be too 
dumbfounded to move, at first.” 

| Of what would follow, he did not want to 
think, His mind turned to other things 

Vadim! Krainev’s_ heart contracted 


| in pain 
and tender love. Never to see his Son aoaint 
5 


ain! The 
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Makarovs, of course, would bring ‘him up. The 
ears Would pass, and little Vadim would prow 
on ie ° ’ e 

» manhood: \ adim Sergeyevich, 


At any rate, no one could ever say to him 
that his father had been a traitor, 

Again Serget Petrovich looked at his watch, 
{n hour and fifteen minutes still remained. Ab. 
ently, he glanced up ata corner house to see what 
street he had turned into. Pervomaiskaya. He 
stopped short. This was the street where Valya 
lived. 

“She would have understood. Why didn’t I 
seek her out earlier?” he asked himself reproach- 
fully. “It may not have been just her mother’s 
illness that kept her here, but the resolve to fight 
the Germans in the underground. If I could see 
her now, and tell her about that ammonite charge 
at the power station! She’d know whom to tell, 
so the task I failed in would be carried out. Car- 
ned out by people Working together, not single- 
handed, the way I tried to do.” 

Hastening his step, he soon reached Valya’s 
house. All the windows were shuttered. No one 
auswered his knock. He went around to the back; 
ow the back door was boarded up. Obviously, 

alya was no longer living here. 

OF some minutes he stood outside the door, 


at a loss what to do next. Then, turning sharply, 
17® 


{ 
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he went out to the street again and gtroq 
rapidly back towards the Kommandantur, " 

Coming into the square, he passed by a may 
sitting on a porch. He did not notice that the 
man got up and followed him, just a few paces 


behind, 


Quite a number of Germans had gathered 
outside the Kommandantur. Pfaul stood at the 
front of the group, with the slit-mouthed man 
beside him. Touring cars were strung along the 
curb. A truck came rumbling down the driveway 
from the back. Automatic riflemen clung to its 
sides. Up in the body stood the condemned: an 
old man with long grey beard and moustache; 
a young woman in a woollen blouse, with a baby 
‘n her arms; two workers in orease-stained over- 
alls. their faces stern and sombre. The rest were 
not to be seen. Evidently, too weak to stand, they 
were lying on the floor, 

The truck stopped directly in front of the 
building. Noticing Krainev, Pfaul beckoned im- 
peratively. Krainev walked faster. So did the man 
behind him. Suddenly, the man called Krainev 
by name. Sergei Petrovich stopped and stared al 


him, trying to remember where he had seen this 
tall, lanky figure—this elderly face, with the stub- 
born, bulging forehead and the firm lips, deter- 
minedly compressed. 
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‘ WTros 7 
ipproaching, the stranger took ou! 


Rapidly 


| , , as 


1 seareh of matches. Then, when #! 
n, mn they 


shough 
e to face. he whipped out a revolver and 


were fac 
cred al Krainev point-blank, 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


The time came when they found themselves 
e more together: young Sasha, hollow-cheeked, 
by his old lively spirits Opana- 
senko. gloomier than ever; Lutsenko, a gaunt skel- 
Dyatlov, dull and depressed—all re- 


eton, ail 
he shop, though not al] in the same 


turned to t 
manner. Valsky—now shop manager again, though 
ply “meister, or fore 


the Germans called him sim 
man, and the Russians, more simply still, “lick: 
spittle” —had sent fetch Opanasenko. 


and, encountering ‘1 the street, had 


promptly collare 
works, 
the market place- nly 

t the employmen! bureau. 


onc 


but bhnoved UP 


tarily, by registering . 
sasha Was thus in a position O privilege ” d 
“volunteer,” he lived al ome from the firs 
coming in only to work, hile the others “ 

ind night, " der guar 


kept in the shop day 


> 


for a whole week, before the Germans wuy}q 
tTny 


them out of sight. 

The shop was changed beyond all recogn;); 
The roof had been torn off by the dxblesie 
and the roof girders and crane track cinder, 
against the cheerless grey of the autumn sks 
seemed to hover at an incredible height, Where 
the furnaces had stood loomed heaps of crumbled 
brick and twisted iron. 

From morning to night, they pottered about 
in the rubbish that was left of No, 1 furnace. 
For this work, each received a bowl of soup and 
three hundred grams of something called bread, 
baked of unknown ingredients, heavy as clay and 
coarse as oilcake, 

That day, the visit of the authorities brought 
even more unpleasantness than usual. 

Sonderfiihrer Geiss, a tall, narrow-shouldered 
German, kicked over the portable iron stove at 
which the workers had been trying to warm up. 


The stove tumbled onto Sasha's legs, setting his 
s only with difhtculty 


overalls on fire, and it wa 
Geiss cursed them 


that the flame was beaten down. 

all for “Bolsheviks.” He shouted interminably, 
both at the workers and at “meister” Valsky; 
and when he paused for breath, the “meister 
carried on. Out of the flood of words, the work- 
ers comprehended little except that sitting down 
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allowed; smoking was not allowed; and 
; 5 | 
did their work badly would get no 


Tale ‘ 
s Valsky and the German were gone 
* . = 7 
ae though by tacit consent, set to work 
. ryN | 
sjgarettes. There was plenty to smoke, for 


Sasha hrought im a whole potful of dry horse 


: be 
dung every morning. “Horselegs,” the manure 


qrettes W 
“pamn 1 
harshly. drawing t 


his lungs- 
“Tdiot yours 


ere called. 
diots we were,” Opanasenko muttered 


he thick, acrid smoke deep into 


clg 


elf,” Dyatlov returned, rolling @ 


“T was all ready to 60 and then 
had to butt 1n, with your ‘whys’ and ‘where 


And here’s where to’ for you! 


tos. 
The others laughed cheerlessly. 
“What are you grumbling about, anyway, Ip- 
polit Y evstigneyevich ¢ You haven't lost anything; 
said Lutsenko, with a caustic ovin. “Your house 
| inside it You 


“What do you ™ aver = 
thing?” cried Qpanasen _ “My quality, - pee 
I’ve lost My Like an Ing 
got left behind t 
what it is—8°° 


> 


folks come back. they'll want to know: ‘Comp, 
head foreman. why did you. stay behind» 
they wont call me comrade, ‘What sort fo ’ 
rade are you?’ they'll say, ‘We disabled the sho | 
and you repaired it. We foucht the Germans ; 
the front and in the shops and plants. And yon 
helped the Germans.’ ” 

He flung away the butt of his cigarette, a, 
though it were to blame. 

“Yes,” Dyatlov said drearily. “That’s about 
how it looks. Take Dmitryuk. One foot jn the 
grave, and just the same he left. Even Vasya 
Buroi left, and we all know the kind he is. Roy. 
ing over everything on earth! If the quotas were 
revised. he’d yell they were too big, When pay 
day came, he’d yell he got too little—fifteen 
hundred rubles wasn’t enough to suit him. At din. 
ner hour, he’d yell that the soup was thin. or 
the bread not baked right. Getting on the train, 
even, he yelled, because the best place wasn’t re- 
served for him, And yet, he left—and we stayed 


99 


on. 
“He'll row over everything out there too,” put 


in Sasha gloomily. Gingerly, he felt the burns 
on his legs, 

“Of course he will,” Lutsenko replied. “Only 
he’s out there. Here. now—just try it! Take 
Steblev, yesterday—he just pointed to his belt 
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hen Geiss went by, as if to say the eats were 
had. and his belly was shrinking. And today—no 
speblev | hear he’s in a camp. now behind 
narbed wire. under the open. sky.” , be 
The wind whistled in the girders overhead 
flappins the few scattered sheets that remained 
af the roof. A drizzling rain began to fall. Dyat- 
lov shivered. 

“Tf we could light a fire,” he said. 

“Try it,” Lutsenko told him. “They'll warm 
you up fast enough. Didn’t you hear lickspittle 
yelling? Work, and you'll be warm, he said. Only 
loafers freeze.” 

“Anyway, there was no chance for everyone 
to leave,” Opanasenko mumbled, still absorbed 
‘1 his own problem. 

“No, not for everyone,” Dyatlov returned. 
“But the ones that wanted to leave, did. And we 
stayed here, in the devil’s own mess. All on ac 
count of you, you blasted fool!” He pointed ac- 
cusingly at Opanasenko. “And now we have to 
work for the Germans!” 

“You're a queer fellow, Ivan,” said Lutsenko. 
“Real queer. Lived to old age, and none the wiser 
for it! You work and suffer—and | work and 
rejoice. Do you really think it’s the Germans we re 


working for (ed 
“Who else?” 
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“Our own people! By the time "on 

rubbish cleared away, they I] he Marchiy hi 
’ } 

Maybe sooner, even. And then we || start re Nh} 
| ' “ 

ing. Do you think the Germans CAN rebyi) , 
. { 


this’ Nothing doing! Specially, With tg Are " 

* . a . A Ind 
. . ( a ry ‘a6 

They won't ride far by harn ‘sing us, Toa, . 


vou, 

“Not far, you think?” asked Opanasen, 
brightening, ' 

“Of course not! They'll get off right Where 
they started.” 

“It's not only the harness that’s hell. There’, 
the bridle too. And they’ve got that tight ang 
strong. All we can do is wait till our own folks 
come back and pull it off. And when they do, 
they'll want to know: ‘Why did you stay be. 
hind?’” | 

“What matters isn’t who stayed behind, but 
how they acted,” Sasha remarked philosophically. 

“Yes, and you’ve acted just right!” grunted 
Opanasenko, “The rest of us couldn’t help our. 
selves. They drageed us here. But you went run: 
ning to their bureau, volunteering. A fine member 
of the Comsomol!” 

Sasha sniffed offendedly, but held his tongue. 

The rain grew steadily heavier. Water trickled 
down Opanasenko’s cap and under his collar. 


He shivered. 
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“Afraid of the Urals I wy 


a8, On account of 
he frosts.” he muttered, In a sort of sel f.f] 
em At the furnaces it’s warm 
Qliur'. 


a Out there. they 
_ the Urals. ) 


age. 
enough, even 
9 ‘ 

te working, 


making 
Ah. when | remember 


ml testing the steel. 
Dipping the spoon, and pouring out the metal, 
Maybe youll laugh at me, but—well. i makes 


my mouth water, like the smell of good food. 
Thev're working, out there, and we....” He turned 
to ‘ndicate the heaped-up rubbish, “If we could 
only get the least little news from the front. If 
we could know how things are going. There’s lots 
of talk in town, but how can you tell what's lies 
and what's the truth?” 

Sasha looked up at him suddenly, with strange- 
ly searching eyes. Catching his glance, Opanasenko 
frowned. me 

“Keep your mouth shut, youngster,” he said 
sharply. “Not a word about our talk, or you'll be 
sorry. See?” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


Resolving to remain in town, Valya Teplova 
had prepared her mind for capture, for concen- 
tration camp, for death. Only for one thing had 


she been unprepared: the torment of loneliness 
and inaction. 
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Her mother died. They buried her, V 
Darya Vasilyevna, in the hack yard, jn 
thev had made themselves, not very 


aly, hr. 

él Caff,, 
Xpertly. . 
of the rotting boards of the garden fence. Dar, 
Vasilyevna stayed for a few days, trying, throu 
her own tears. to comfort Valya. All of Darya y, 
silvevna’s long lifehad been devoted to others: he, 
husband. her children, then Valya’s ailing mother 
Loving Valya as a daughter, she now Poured gy); 
on her all the warmth of her motherly heart, 

At times, it seemed to Valya that she could 
have borne her grief more easily alone. Darya 
Vasilyevna reminded her too much of her mother: 
the same kind eyes, the same caressing hands. 
even the same manner of speaking; for, in their 
years of friendship, the two old women had un: 
consciously absorbed from one another many pe- 
culiarities of phrase and intonation. 

Soon, however, Darya Vasilyevna went back 
to live in the Teplovas’ house, which had been 
standing empty all these days, There was a large 
supply of coal there, still undiscovered by the 
Germans, Trudging out to the nearby villages 
with a sack of coal, the old woman would bring 
home, in exchange, now a pail of potatoes, nov 
a supply of dried maize. She went always alone. 


refusing to take Valya with her lest the girl be 
seized by the Germans, 
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. ‘ ‘ aed | | ” y lath ys 
ay the ‘atervals: between Hheee foraging excurs - 
* . ’ ‘ e . Cty 
kor the first tine WW Ley lite ale / _ 
or alone i oghe was alone, ete 
ively a one. Eugen gapped her strength Her knee 
rrembled and her he ‘al ow “ 
 f er tread swam, Yet how happy 
would she have been, had hunger been het only 
“ | cor worse rg : | 
trial: eat worse was the fact that Maria did not 
his deprived her of all contact with the 
, P ; ‘ P | 
for Valya had eeceived strict orders, 
not to show herself 


come. 
unde reround 
guring their first meeting, 
at Serdyuk’s. 

The shooting on the square, outside the Kom- 
was a heavy blow. Valya did not 


mandantur, 
s a traitor. He had he- 


believe that _Krainev wa 


come the victim, she felt, of some fearful misun- 
when she 


derstanding- 

| chrink in. hor- 
com- 
han 
had hung him. 
C. Valya Felt, 
oath, Had 


Gradually, she arrive’ a ont 
across the front, a3 US only 


possible way out of 
One evening: 


., 


pail of water, Valya felt a light touch On her 
shoulder. She turned, and stopped short in amaze. 
ment. It was Sasha—thin and rageed, but see 
ing cheerful enough nonctheless, 

“Good evening, Valya,” he said, seizing her 
pail, 


Silently, they went up the path and into the 
house. 


m- 


Sasha sat down and Jooked around the bare, 
ugly room. He seemed quite satisfied with what 
he saw. 

“Working anywhere, Valya?” he asked. 

“Of course not! What a question!” 

Looking earnestly into her worn face, with 
the dark circles under the eyes, he asked again: 

“Then what do you eat?” 

“Just about nothing,” 

Sasha produced a hunk of bread, w 
a newspaper. 


“Here, eat this,” he said, laying it down on 
the table. 


Valya had had no food for two days, Darya 
Vasilyevna having been gone longer than usual. 
Taking the bread, Valya broke it in two and set 
one piece in front of Sasha. 


a4 
And you, Sasha?” she asked. “Are you work- 
ing?” 


rapped in 


He nodded. V 


alya put down her bread. 
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“Caught in a roundup?” 


“No, LE went to the employment. burean my- 
gilt. If you don't go to work, you'll die of be. 
ser, even sooner than you wil] working, And this 
‘ no time for dying. There are thines a 
can do, Isn't that so, Valya?” 

He glanced at her significantly, 

“Tt is, Sasha. Only—how?” 

“Valya, | need your advice. I don’t know how 
ic go about things.” 

“I don’t know either,” 
ly. 


person 


she answered simp- 


“I don’t know. You don’t know. 
know,” Sasha chanted softly. 


. & 
1+ 
ae 


He doesn’t 


“In the singular. 
s pretty bad. Let’s try the plural. We don’t 


know. You don’t know, They—know! That sounds 
better! They do know, Valya, isn’t that so?” 
Valya understood. He did not believe that it 
was only her mother’s illness that had kept her 
in town. He was confident that she, the leader of 
his Comsomol unit, must be connected with the 
underground, Always go unruly, so impatient of 


authority, the hoy was now eager for advice and 
euidance, 


It was a bitter pill; but she could not tell 
him what had happened. She did not have the 


night. And even had she been free to tell him. 
sh 


© would most probably not have done so. 
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She pretended that 
meaning, 

After a silence, he asked crisply: 

“Do you get the communiqués?” 

“Our communiqués? Sasha! Do 

He began to recite the latest 
front, keeping as closely as he cou 
stvle of the radio broadcasts, As 
saw her face change, her eyes light 

And when, in conclusion, he 
pressively: “Soviet Information 
sprang up and, throwing her arms 
kissed him joyfully, Overcome with 
ment. he sat stiffly on his chair, hiding 
behind him for fear of soiling her blo 

“How do you get it?” 

“From a fellow I know.” 

“And he?” 

“From a fellow he knows.” 

Valya bit her lip. 

“Do you trust me, Sasha?” she asked. 
Did he trust her? Of course he trusted her. 
And loved her, too, as an elder sister who had 
done much to make a man of him; as an elder 


comrade, at once solicitous and demanding. How 
often Valya had had to reprove him for his 


boyish Pranks! At one time, she had actually giv- 
én him Up, and Proposed his expulsion from the 


she did not Brag, ‘ 


you?” 
news from th. 
Id to the terse 
he Spoke, he 
up. 
Pronounced jm. 
Bureau”—she 
around him, 
embarrass- 
his hands 
use, 
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lows have a 
tal sef, hom 
do about le 
vice, There 
tried it, TI 
morning, a 
they find re 
mans are e 
shoot on th 
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Comsomol; but afterwards, sering how earnestly 
we tried to mend his ways, she had stood up for 
him when the question wag discussed at the Town 
Committee, and, in’ view of her championship, 
his expulsion had not been confirmed. 

“LT trust you, Valva~-trust you more than I do 
myself. But Eve given my Comsomol word of 
Loncut. #6 vou see how it is. You’re not insult- 
ed. are you?” 

“No, [m not insulted,” she said, smiling, “J 
see how it is.” 

“Well, then, here’s the point, Valya, The fel- 
lows have a radio. Not a very good one: a crys- 
lal set. home made. Only we don’t know what to 
co about leaflets. That’s where we need your ad- 
vice, There’s no sense pasting them up. We've 
‘ried it, The politsais inspect the streets every 
morning, and scrape the leaflets off. And anyone 
they find reading ’em gets pulled in. And the Ger- 
mans are even worse than the politsais, They just 
shoot on the spot. I was thinking maybe we ought 
to put ‘em in people’s mailboxes.” 


“Who ever looks 


in their mailboxes now? 
What for?” 


Sasha hun his head shamefacedly. 
After some reflection, Valya said: 


“Look, Sasha it’s only three days to Novem- 
ber seventh, There must be leaflets that day. And 
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not just drop 
That may be all right for later 
oliday. We have to get them out on a mag; 

people will re. 


ped around in back yards, eithe; 
on, but not fo, 


if our h 
i scale, demonstrativel y—something 


member, Not only our own people, but the Ger. 
mans. too. Think, Sasha, boy! Try to think of 


something!” 
Think as he might, however, Sasha could find 
thought, crinkled 


no solution, Valya, sunk in 


her forehead and bit her lips. Suddenly, she 
smiled. 

“Got it?” he cried eagerly. 

“No, Sasha, not yet,’ she answered, shaking 
her head. “Come around again tomorrow, at about 
this time. Perhaps Il] think of something by 


then.” 


Serdyuk opened the door to Valya’s knock. 
For some time, he stood stiffly at the threshold, 
as though to block the way. Then, jerkily, he 
moved aside and let her in. Clearly, he had no 
desire to see her. 

“T have news, Andrei Vasilyevich,” Valya said, 
dropping into a chair, though he had not invit- 
ed her to be seated. “There’s a group of young 
people who have a radio. One of the boys came 
to me for advice, They don’t know what to do 
about leaflets. I asked for a day to think it over. 
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and__well, here 1 am. I must tell him something 
this evening.” 

Serdyuk puta few questions about Sasha, and 
then, in the same casual tone, enquired whether 
che had told the boy of her connection with the 
underground, 

“How can you ask, Andrei Vasilyevich?” 
she cried indignantly. “What do you take me 
for?” 

“What can 1 take you for, once you’ve refused 
to help us do away with a traitor?” Serdyuk 
returned, thinking it best to come openly to the 
point. 

“I know Sergei Petrovich,” Valya said. “J 
don’t believe he’s a traitor.” 

“You thought highly of Krainev, didn’t you?” 
asked Serdyuk, 


“Very, Both as my superior, and ... well, 
personally.” 


Softened by her straightforward reply, Ser- 
dyuk went on, more gently: 

“Perhaps that’s why you... .” 

“Perhaps,” Valya broke in, flushing painfully. 
“I’ve thought and thought about it, asked myself 
over and over if it wasn’t simply that, But I still 
think as [ did. He wasn’t intending to stay, | 
know. He sent his little boy East with our people. 
And he urged me to go, too. Sincerely. And then--- 
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he stayed, There's something behind jt that |, 

make out. He was supposed to speak Over 4 i, 
radio, but he didn’t. You acted hastily, it se . 
to me, 

Serdyuk was taken aback by the frank Con. 
demnation in her eyes. 

“It wasn't our work,” he said. “It wag an act 
of individual terrorism. And, precisely for tha 
reason, it was a failure, A life for a life ig to, 
dear a price to pay. None of the Germans got 
more than a few scratches. However, there’s no 
good discussing it now. Time will show which 


of us was right.” 
He was silent for a while, Then he asked: 


“Do you want to help us?” 

“Andrei Vasilyevich! Aren’t you ashamed, to 
doubt me so? Since the day Comrade Kravchenko 
sent me to you, I belong entirely to the under- 
ground. But let’s get back to those leaflets. Here's 
my plan.” 

And she explained to Serdyuk the idea which 
had struck her the day before. 

“Are you sure it will work out technically?” 


he asked, 
“Positive, Andrei Vasilyevich.” 
“Go to it, then. Only carefully! If it fails, 


come around again, and we'll try and think up 


something else.” 
276 


When she had left, Se rdyuk sat for 9 long 
S sat fi on 
o 


time motionless. sunk in tho 
} ugat He CO} | 
. ® ] A not 


but admit to himself that he, too, lacked clar; 

' > ° \y y ° | ? ’ C arit 

in the matter of Krainev, A mysterious satietel 
. - 


1c ens pee Cem 
; s paced the streets, and 
fighter planes darted overhead all day. 

Towards noon, the offcer on duty burst into 
Pfaul’s ofhce, without knocking, and shouted: 

“Leaflets!” 

Pfaul shrugged his shoulders, frowning. This 
was nothing new, Leaflets appeared in every oc- 
cupied Soviet town, and he had come to regard 
them as an inevitable evil. : 

“Where?” he asked composedly, glancing iron- 
ically up at the officer’s frightened face. 

“In the air! Dropping right out of the sky!” 

Pfaul’s eyebrows lifted. 

“T.]] me no children’s tales,” he exclaimed 
angrily. But he got up and went out of doors to 
see for himself. 

What the officer had told him was true. 

Some minutes past, in broad daylight, leaflets 
had appeared over the town. At first, no one had 
noticed them. Fluttering across the bright blue of 


the cloudless sky, they had vesembled a flock of 
soaring pigeons. Goon, however, many of them 
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had begun to sink slowly earthwarde Oth 
ed steadily on, and it was impossi}p te / 


thev would fall. 
Hurrving back to his o 

iar ice telephone. Dr 
ordered the entire town garrison broyot lan 
f . ‘o) t Out | 
the streets for patrol duty. This do nth 
ne, he om 
for the head of the Russian police lee 

ok . € Torce, 4) 
politsais, and grilled him furiously mals th 
a choice selection of profanity. ma 

Motorcycles sped through the town, PyJiso: 

: VIS 79 
snooped up and down the streets. But many of the 
leaflets dropped onto roofs, or into back vary 
Hundreds of eyes followed their fall, and wher. 
ever possible they were caught up by active 
youngsters and carried home. 

Pfaul called for a leaflet, Soon a little heap 
of them lay on his desk: small sheets of paper. 
torn from pads and notebooks. covered on bot 
sides with writing in round, childish hands. (ver 
the text, a tiny red star; at the end, two letters: 


“T, 
Turning them over and over, Pfaul felt a sut 
den superstitious fear. Where did they come 
from? Who had sent them down from the autumn 
oF: AW. 
No Soviet planes had passed over the 
The leaflets came as though mater 
thin air, out of the cool [ast wind. 


yt » Hy 
e| | wh 
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alizing ou! 
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One of the leaflets fell straight into the Opa- 
jasenkos’ back vard, Svetlana thrust it swiftly 
ay her sleeve. Safe in her room, she read it over 
vad aver, with jovously beating heart—as though 
he herself had not sat up, that night, to write 
+ out in a good dozen copies! 

Then. sitting at the window, she tried to 
mess how these leaflets, her own leaflets, had 
reached the sky. 

When her parents came home, that evening, 
Svetlana silently handed the leaflet to her father, 
He reached hurriedly for his eyeglasses. 

‘Dear comrades!” began this message from 
unknown sources. “Our beloved leader, Comrade 
Stalin, said in his speech this November 6: 
‘The German invaders want a war of extermination 
acainst the peoples of the U.S.S.R. Well, if the 
Germans want a war of extermination, they will 
get it.” 

Opanasenko read these lines three times over, 
though he had grasped their meaning at once. 

“No one could put it like that but Comrade 
Stalin.” he said at length, deeply moved. 

When he had read the remaining text, he 
added: 

“T’l] take it to work tomorrow, to show the 
others. Only we'll have to be careful Sasha doesn’t 
see it, A fine boy, I always thought him, yet he 
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the open-hearth stacks, The very next morning 
the leaflets came again, fluttering up past the 
sightened soldiers. Tike a swarm of bats, out of 
the darkness of the flue. 

Pfaul sent for Smakovsky and Valsky, and 
went with them to the open-hearth shop. Guess- 
‘ng. at last, where the secret lay, Valsky thrust 
, sheet of paper into the opening of the flue. A 
few seconds later, his sheet of paper flew out 
at the top of the stack, The riddle was solved. 
Posts were set up outside the stacks as well, be- 
side the shutters, Then the leaflets appeared from 
the stack of the sintering plant. 

Frantic with rage, Pfaul ordered posts es- 
tablished in every stack throughout the works. 
All the flues were hastily bricked up. 


Sasha was upset. 

“We've reached the end of our tether,” he 
told Valya glumly. “The Fritzes are airing them- 
selves in all the stacks.” 

“That was only to be expected,” Valya re- 
plied. “Now we'll have to start pasting. But the 
main thing is done: the leaflets are expected, and 
read, And you know, Sasha, they’ve got to appear 
daily. We'll paste them on the inner side of 
fences, and along the stairways of the big apart- 
ment houses.” 
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went to the employment bureau ag a VOLUN toe 
Well. mv dears, happy holiday!” | 

And, turning to his wife, he 
times, in the old Russian way—a sudden top 


derness that brought the tears to her eyes, 


kissed her thro. 


For three days, special watchers scanned the 
skies until their eves smarted with WEdTinegs 
Nothing happened, On the fourth day, leaflets 
floated down once more. Again the wind was 
from the East, The watchers were severely rep- 
rimanded. The leaflets appeared yet again, and 
still the watchers could not say where from. 

Pfaul was beside himself. Unable to offer 
any -explanation, he could only bleat helplessly 
into the telephone in response to the regional 


Kommandant’s intricate profanity. 

At length, one of the watchers appeared at 
the Kommandantur and reported that the leaflets 
came from the end smokestack of the open-hearth 
shop. Striding up to the soldier, Pfaul sniffed 
suspiciously, But the man was entirely sober. 

The Kommandant ordered an ambush set in- 
side the stack. For several days, the soldiers 
waited, shivering and cursing in the piercing draft. 
Then the leaflets appeared again. This time they 
were seen to issue from the stack of No. 3 furnace. 


The Kommandant ordered posts set up in all 
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“It’s a shame to lose our air mail , 
though.” said Sashe regretfully, “Especial) ste» 
stack ta the sintering plant. It’s a fine stack hy 
tallest at the works. It’s hard to Bet to, of . | 
but the draft is so good it pulls your hat off i, 
vou feel as if you'd go flying up YOurse]y 
another minute. How on earth those Fritzeg a 
it, I don’t know.” He laughed, “After hte 
minutes of it, your teeth begin to Chatter i. 
Valsky’s used to, down in the slit trench!» 

“One thing you’ve got to keep in mind,” V3},,. 
told him. “Pasting is much more dangerous. You'l) 
have to pick the very best of the youngsters wh, 
copy out the leaflets: the Kind that can hold oy 
against anything, in case they’re caught,” 

“There’s plenty such. I’ve got some fine 
helpers.” 

“Are you sure you're not overestimating 


them?” 

“Of course! Take Yura, for instance, His 
radio means more than life to him, now, yet 
he turned it over to you without a word.” 

“More than life!’ ” Valya repeated, laugh. 
ing. “What fine words you've learned to use!” 

“Of course it means more,” Sasha returned 
indignantly. “You know what the Germans do 
if they find a radio. They shoot you on the 
spot. And just the same, Yura didn’t turn his 
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in, oO hreak it up. Well, and anyway, if ny. 
_ lie Wreak down. nothing terrible CAN 


Come 
yf gt None af them knowe who the 


others are, 
can give away is me.” 
Valyva looked at him intently. 


“In any ease.” she said. “you'd better leave 


me their addresses. Tf anything should happen. 
}) take vour place.” 


s* 


a thy ants One they 


Can vou hold out, Valya, no matter what 
they dor” he asked gravely, looking enquiringly 
mito her eves: and Valya suddenly realized how 
he had matured. 

“Yes, Sasha.” she answered. gravely as he 


had asked. “TH hold out against anything they 
can do. and even more.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


One afternoon new hands, caught in a round- 
up on the market place, were herded into the 
open-hearth shop. Scanning their gaunt faces, Lu- 
tsenko recognized one of the newcomers—a_ ‘ol. 
lective farmer from his native village. 

“Fedya!l” he called. 

The collective farmer looked up glumly. 
Then recognizing Lutsenko, he came hurrying up. 

“Petro! Is it you?” 


a 


“Ye, worse nek,’ 
“hid never have guessed Yi)", 


a lath.” 

“EH be skinnier, yet, Thy Only ty, 
and how many more months we 9))) | 
wait before the Red Army pets pack! 
things out in the village?” 

“There isn't any — village. They yr. 
down, the swine. Down to the ground ‘ 

“No! And where’s my brother?” 

“The Germans took him off, the deyj kn, 
where to. They shipped everyone jn differ, 
directions.” 

“Did his house burn too?” 

“T tell you, everything was burnt down +- 
the ground. Nothing left but the chimneys 
sticking up like crosses in a cemetery. Even the 
women and children—they shipped them all of 

Lutsenko hung his head. Year after year, 
he had spent his vacations in the country, with 
his brother, invariably turning down the trips 
to health resorts offered him by the trade 
union committee. “I’l] never believe,” he had 
liked to say, “that any health resort can do a 
man more good than our folks’ collective 
farm.” 

The other workers had come up closer, at: 
tracted by the conversation, 
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“What was the trouble over?” Lutsenko asked, 
hie eves on the ground, 

“Well, it was this way. Five q 
it was. after our [roops left, 
ground. with a | 


ays Or so, 
some German came 
unch of soldiers to keep him 
safe, He appointed a starosta., Vasil Prokopich— 
remember him? The one that stayed out of the 
collective farm the longest.” 

“Yes, ] remember him, all] right.” 

“They started peacefully enough: divided up 
the land, something like ten hectares to 
family.” 

“And you were tickled pink, | suppose, you 
old dirt-grubber!” put in Lutsenko viciously, 
laring at his fellow countryman. “I til] re- 
member how you used to say, ‘Ekh, if I had some 
land! Five or six hectares, to hold on to till 
I die!’” 

The collective farmer spat disgustedly. 

“You've got a mean memory, Petro,” he 
said. “Those times are dead and buried. And if 
you think I was tickled, I can tell you things.... 
What was there to be tickled about? The Ger- 
mans didn’t give us any tractors. They took 
all our horses. Nothing left but cows—the ones 
that were hidden properly. What could we do— 
hitch our dogs to the plough? And anyway, the 
Germans shot all the dogs. It's a funny thing, 
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ite (le lows ale those Gerinans' 
minute they see one, they're Like 
then chains, they re SO wild lo gel ; | 
(an there be some iestinet tells them a \, ; 
thiel _— 
“Umph! Get back to the story,”  Lutsep! 
putin “What happened after that?” _ 


“After that? It happened this way. Befo, 


the week was out, a whole column of truck: 
came rolling up, On Saturday, that was, And 
another German, in a touring car. Shorter thay 
the first one, he was, and broader in the shoul. 


ders...) 


“Get back to the story, will you,” Lutsenko 
shouted. “What do I care who was shorter, aud 
who was broader? Tell ug what happened.” 

“Well, and they burnt the village down, 
the collective farmer returned offendedly. and 


fell silent, seemingly absorbed in contemplation 


of the huge hole in his boot. 
Lutsenko glared at him furiously, 
“Stop interrupting, can't yous” 
Opanasenko, who, like the others, bad been ls 
tening with interest, “Het the man talk, Hes 
got heartache enough, you can sev.” | 
“ALL pieht,” Lutsenko agreed, more quictly, 
“Go ahead, then, Fedya, Only try and keep f° 


demanded 


the point.” 
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“Suppose we sil down?” sugrested the col. 
lective farmer, glancing ata nearby heap of 
bricks. “My feet ache so, [can hardly stand,” 

Lutsenko laughed, 

“Try it” he said, “if you're anxious to get 
kicked behind. I'm not going to.” 

“Do they beat you up here, too, then?” 

“What did you think, friend?” demanded 
Dyatlov. “That they’re a different breed, here 
in town? The Germans are Germans, wherever 
they go. [ritzes. See?” 

Sasha, who had been watching the newcomer 
steadily, chuckled under his breath. 

“Well,” the collective farmer continued, “this 
same Fritz, he stood up in his car and said he 
was come for grain. Our grain, you see. He 
wanted us to turn it over. So Vasil Prokopich, 
being the starosta, he came out and said, ‘Look 
here, Herr. You gave us the land. Of course it 
was ours anyway, but thanks, just the same, for 
not taking it away. Only as far as the orain’s 
concerned—it wasn’t grown on your land, It was 
srown on our own, collective, land. When we grow 
; harvest on your land, why, we'll be very pleased 
to turn over anything that’s due. But the erain 
we've got now-—you have no claim on it. You 
weren’t here when it was sown, Nor when it was 
harvested, either.’ That’s what our starosta said, 
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and nothing had about it. Only that Fritz jump, 
hig car like mad. and slashed y, 
face with a horsewh; 
Well, and ye 
as they con 


out of 
Prokopich right across the 
eo the blood came spurting: 


know Vasil Prokopich. (contrary 
ess kept him out of the colle 


tive farm so long. Contrariness with him, a, 
crankiness with me. There was a pair of us., 
That whip made him see red, and he caay 
the Fritz on the ear and sent him flying. An 
that was when the circus started. They sh 
Vasil Prokopich on the spot. The people a 
began to run, and the Fritzes let go on th 
crowd with their eutomatics, Then they droy 
us al] out in the fields, and set the village o 
fire from al] sides, and shipped everybody of! 
in different directions. I managed to get away 
but the rest of the folks....” 

Sasha jerked Lutsenko’s arm. Lutsenko looke: 
up, and set hastily to work, with a brief com 
mand to his fellow countryman: 

“Come on, swing that pick!” 

The collective farmer stared bewilderedly. 

Smakovsky was approaching them across th 
shop, with Lyutov fidgeting around him. 

Stopping some distance off, the works man 
aver pushed back his hat and looked the mer 
over with every appearance of disgust. 


It was contrarin 
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“Poor work,” he said, very loudly. 

“The work's as good as the food,” came 
omeone’s voice, ringing out over the sudden 
latter of picks and_ shovels. 

“Is there anything wrong with the food?” 
ve works manager enquired. 

“Taste it and see,” the same voice replied. 

Lyutov darted forward, trying to detect the 
peaker. 

“For this sort of work, you'll get no food 
t all,’ the manager declared. “And talk like 
vat will land you in concentration camp. It’s 
tbout time you forgot the old order of things. 
Chere’s a new order now.” 

He turned away, and Lyutov scurried to 
is side. 

“That was Lutsenko grumbling,” he said, whis- 
pering, although they were now too far for the 
vorkers to hear him. “It’s Opanasenko spoils every- 
hing around here.” He glanced sidewise, fur- 
‘ively, at the former head foreman, who was 
carrying two small bricks from one heap to 
inother with obviously exaggerated effort. “He 
tayed of his own free will. Nobody asked him. 
And now he won’t work himself, and won’t let 
anyone else work either.” 

Lyutov was determined to gain the post of 
head foreman, should the works resume opera- 
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na Opanasenko, As the only other (Qualif 
who had remained in town, was a poy 


se 
arfri rival. 

The works manager found only one crew {,, 
sjease his eve; and it was a small one—fiy 
sen in all. Keeping far apart from the other 


workers. these five tried their hardest to gain 
sroval of the authorities. They were work 
ers who had _ offered their services voluntarily. 
4; first. Valsky had appointed them all fore 
Two days later, however, one of them- 
s—had been injured by a steel 
dropped; and another had 
ed, As a result, preferring 
y had retired to less con- 


the ap] 


men. 
al. — at : 
most oiciou 


Lic 

got. “accidentally” 
heen openly threaten 
safety to honours, the 


17) cre) 
- ~ 


spicuous activity. 

After watching them for a while, Smakovsks 
looked in at the dining room. Here the air stank 
ag in a garbage dump, and he turned hurried!s 
away, with barely a glance at the heaps of half. 
decayed potato peelings that occupied the lard: 
er shelves. 

dormitory, he 


In the barrack assigned as 
corner contending vainly 


poured in relentlessl 


A rapeed younsst® 


1 


found a hot stove in the 
with the cold wind, which 
through plassless windows, 
was at work with hammer 
stop up the eaping windows with 


and mails, tr 
holey eli 
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| Further, Smakovsky had had it in mind to 
inspect the power station. In this, however, he 
aid not succeed. The station was nasil b | 
special SS detail, which bluntly refused him 
admittance. His documents as works manager 
made no impression on the commanding ive 
Despite all pleas and arguments, the doar was 
slammed in his face. 


As soon as Smakovsky and Lyutov were gone, 
ihe workers dropped their tools and sat down, 
on heaps of brick or overturned barrows. 

“What do you say we read some newspa- 
pers?” Sasha proposed, rolling a dung cigarette. 
“What newspapers?” asked Opanasenko. 

“The Donetsky Vestntk.” 

Opanasenko glanced at Sasha warily. 

He had always been fond of the boy, pleased 
by his spirit and enterprise at work, and even 
by his unruly ways. Having no S08 of his own, 
he had regarded Sasha with feelings close akin 
to envy. “If I had a boy like that,” he had often 
reflected, “I'd teach him all I know—make a 
foreman of him in two years! I'd cure his wild- 


ness, all right. He’s wild because he’s got no 
father. How can a mother keep that kind in hand?” 
Opanasenko had 


Since the Germans had come, 
29 : 
tumed away from Casha, the “volunteer, with 
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diseusted hostility; but of late, convinced 
the boy kept the workers’ talk in. the shop atria. 
Iv to himself. he had begun to regard him with 
| more friendly eyes, | 
AT] night, boy. Read ahead,” said Dyat},, 
: “Well get hell again if they catch ys smokin, 
but they can't say anything if we're reading tha 
rag. [ts their own paper.” 
**Cenuine Personal Liberty,’ ” Sasha read oy 
and paused to clear his throat, | 
The workers exchanged glances, 
“Well, well,” said Dyatlov encouragingly 
certainly does sound interesting!” 
“"The great German army has brought the 
Ukrainian people genuine liberation,’ ” Sash. 
continued loudly, “‘At long last, we can be our 
own masters, and choose our occupations at wil] 
Anyone is free to establish his own workshop, 
mill, or factory. Taxes have been abolished. We 
may forget them to the end of time. The new 
order is based on the principle of inviolability 
of private property. This gives full scope to 
private initiative. Develop commercial activities 
more energetically! Tradesmen and manufacturers 
are entitled to high incomes precisely because they 
are not rank-and-file philistines, but leaders, ac 
livists. We may say more: in present conditions. 
they are great men, vehicles of culture and 
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te They carry oul a noble mission, We 
already have a number privat 

what is holding up our ich sane - 
_o 1aining entrepreneurs ’ 
True, there 1s great diffculty in obtaining mer- 
chandise. But it must be procured, from the bot- 
tom of the sea if necessary....’” 

“That’s enough of that!” put in Opanasenko. 
“There’s no deep-sea divers here. We're ‘rank-and 
file philistines,’ every one of us. ‘From the 
hottom of the sea!’” He snorted derisively. 

“All right,” said Sasha, laying the paper 
aside and taking up another. “Let’s try the an- 
nouncements, then. Here’s a big one: ‘Universal 
Labour Service for Civilian Population.’” 

The announcement was set in very small 
type, and Sasha had difficulty in making it out 


in the unlit shop. 
a | command,’ ” he read slowly. “ “First: 


all residents of the “Donetz” Oberfeldkomman- 
dantur are liable to labour service, from the age 
of fourteen, Second: consequently, said residents 
are obliged to obey any working orders which 
may be issued by the employment bureau. If 
so ordered, they are obliged to go to work away 
from their place of residence. Third: actions 
violating this order are punishable by fine, im- 
prisonment, confiscation of property, or two OF 
more of these penalties simultaneously.’ ” 
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“What do they mean, simultaneously?» 
manded the collective farmer, who had gp 
half asleep on his pile of bricks. “You Cap? 
take two. skins off one ox,” om 
: Sasha read on: 

: **Denaley of . | . , 

| Oherfeldkommandant vor Clap eee: Send 
rfeld aire, General of ],, 

fantry.’ ” 

Folding up the newspaper, he put it awa, 
and produced still another. | 

“Svetlana’s over fifteen,” said Opanasen. 
ko thoughtfully. “Why, she’s stil] a baby! And 
here they say—fourteen. Yes, it’s nicely put. 
Page one: personal liberty, and page two— 
hmph!” 

The others made no comment. Sasha began 
a new article. : 

* “In connection with the arrival of Herr 
land director, the home of the starosta in the 
village of Petrovka was adorned with the trident 
-—the Ukrainian arms....’” 

“Hold on! There’s no trident in the Ukrain- 
ian arms,” put in Lutsenko. 

“That’s the arms of the Ukrainian national: 
ists,” Opanasenko explained. 

“Well, why don’t they say so, then: national: 
ist, not Ukrainian. Our Ukrainian arms are the 


sickle and hammer.” 


ie ot 
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Sasha continued imperturbably: 

* —_ the trident- the Ukrainian arms 
and a aon of the Fuhrer. Before the trident, 
on a special elevation, stood a wooden swastika. 
sionifying that the Ukrainian nation belongs to 
the great Aryan race.... ” | 

Opanasenko sprang to his feet. exclaiming: 

“To the Aryan race? The Ukrainians? Thev’ve 
got another guess coming!” | 

“Herr land director,” Sasha continued. 
‘explained the difference between the old and 
‘he new order in the countryside... .°” 

‘Drop it!” said Lutsenko. “There’s the dif- 
ference for you, with more holes on than clothes.” 
And he pointed at his fellow countryman. now 
fast asleep on the bricks. 

Sasha broke off. This article had not been 
marked for reading. He had started it on the spur 
of the moment, feeling that Lutsenko’s fellow 
countryman offered an excellent object lesson on 
the new order in the countryside. 

Articles and announcements had been selected 
and numbered in such order as to bring out their 
olaring contradictions. Valya said she had marked 
them herself; but the handwriting was not hers. 
Valya’s writing was always neal and small, whereas 
the articles were numbered in a large, sprawl- 
ing hand, Sasha asked no questions. He realized 
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that he was helping the underground Pan, 
organization, and this redoubled his Spirit . 
| confidence, 
“Go on reading, sonny,” said the Caution, 
Dyatlov. “If they catch us doing nothing, we'll 
get no bread again.” 
“For the Lord’s sake,” Opanasenko pleade, 
“eive us a little rest. This stuff is poison, J, 


stinks,” 
But Sasha, beginning a new article, read 


inexorably on: 
““Model order and cleanliness reign in the 
camps for Red Army men—prisoners of war 
Despite food difficulties, the camp administration 
provides extra rations for the wounded.’ ” 
“Wonderful rations,” put in Lutsenko. “Three 
of them jumped out of a third-floor windovw. 
yesterday, they were so well-fed.” 
“IT can tell you where their rations come 
from,” said an elderly worker in ragged over- 
| alls, who had not said a word in all this time 
j “They’ve started a tallow meltery out in our 
settlement, and they drag in all the carrion they 
can find—horses, and dogs, and the devil knows 
Tia what else. There’s such a stink in the whole 
4 neighbourhood, it’s just impossible to stand. The 
: 


folks even went to the municipal board, to get 
the place closed down or moved out of town. 


4 
iy 90% 


But they say——no, private enterprise must be 
-ouraged, Well, and that’s where they get the 
otions for the camp. You have to pinch your 
sose a mile away. And that’s what they’re sup- 
posed to eal. . 

He spat disgustedly. 

This Sasha had not known. After the article 
an model conditions in the camp, he had been 
planning to read an item concerning war Ppris- 
aners shot down in attempting escape. Now there 
was no need for this. 

Lyutov came in sight, returning from his 
round of inspection. Dyatlov jerked Sasha’s arm. 
muttering: 

“Read, sonny, read.” 

While Sasha was unfolding a new paper. 
Lyutov came up and stood waiting, all attention. 
What were they reading? A leaflet? 

There was no time to search for the next 
numbered article. Sasha began to read the first 
thing that caught his eye. 

“The municipal board reminds all taxpayers 
that arrears on former state taxes—ground rent. 
eattle tax. income tax, and tax for cultural de- 
velopment—must be paid immediately.’ ” 

“What do you mean, spreading lies like 
that.” demanded Lyutov. Striding up to Sasha, 
he wrenched the paper from his hands and tore 
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it up. “Taxes are done away with for Rood. | 
read it myself, in No, 5,” 

“That was No. 5,” Sasha retorted. “and this 
is No, 10,” 

“There can’t he any collecting of old Laxe, 
now. [ll make you stop poisoning People’, 
minds, you little son-of-a-bitch,” 

Opanasenko laid a heavy hand on Lyutoy’. 
shoulder. 

“You, meister,” he said, “don’t you tear thay 
paper. It’s the Germans’ paper, put out by the 
new authorities. I can beat you up for that, and 
never fear, And you’ll have the Gestapo to answer 
to. We’re having a talk here all about the new 
order, and you come interfering.” 

“But it’s lies,” Lyutov insisted—more quietly, 
however. Bending, he began to gather up the 
torn newspaper. 

“What do you mean—lies?” demanded Sasha, 
growing bolder still. “Here, take another and read 
for yourself. Only don’t tear it this time. Look, 
this one’s about taxes too.” 

He pointed to one of the announcements in 
small type, 

“Go ahead! Read it out loud!” the workers 
cried. 

Lyutov read rapidly: 

“ “Certain institutions and private individuals 
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hold the opinion that taxes need no longer be 
paid, This opinion 1s erroneous, and liable te 


severe punishment. Standartkommandant,’ ” 

The workers guffawed. The crestfallen “meis 
ter sal down and ran through the announcement 
goain, this time to himself. 
~ “Keep going. Sasha,” Opanasenko commanded. 
“How can we get on without knowing all the 
orders of the new authorities ?” 

Glancing now and again at Lyutov, in open 
triumph, Sasha read out an order of the army 
commissary directing that watches and warm 
clothing be turned in for the use of the German 
army; an order from the Kommandant levying 
wagons and carts; an order from the municipal 
board levying stuffed furniture. 

“Here’s one you can earn something on,” 
he continued, and read an order from the com- 
mander of the “Siid” rear-line territory, levying 
empty barrels, with a payment of 100 grams of 


millet per barrel. 
“And here’s another.” Sasha seemed inde- 


fatigable, “ ‘The civilian commissary orders the 
population to turn in articles needed for auto- 
mobile transport: old tyres, tubes, rubber. rub- 


ber overshoes, fats and oils.’” 
“Don’t they want horse tails too?” asked 


Lutsenko caustically. 
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“Hey! Cut the foolishness!” Lyute, 


“Watch what you re saying io honteg 
But Sasha put in: 
“Why not? They need horse tai}... 
alls lst 
"tg 


much as anything else.” 

And. after a brief search, he took UD 6 
the papers and read out: Ne of 

“ “AIL special agents are ordered to mak 
rounds of the households and clip the ho 
manes and tails. Tails are to be clipped one ‘a 
breadth below the last vertebra. Manes. no mop 
than five centimetres from the root. Land offic er 
the territorial land command?” *° 
Through screwed-up eyes, Opanasenko watched 
the look of growing consternation on the “meistey’,” 


face. 

Sasha made up his mind to drive the lesson 
home. 

“By the way,” he asked, “have you got a 
cow?” 


He knew very well that Lyutov had a cow 
and calf. which the had brought home from 
somewhere on his reappearance. the day after 
the Germans entered the town. 

“Yes, but a lot of good it does me. I've 
nothing to feed it with, and it won't live 
long,” Lyutov replied. in an effort to gain sym: 


pathy. 
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See you don't let it die,” Sasha warned him 
golicitously. “Theres an order about) cows” in 
here, too, Anyone who lets their cattle die will 
he severely punished.” 

“Too bad for you, meister!’ exclaimed Lu- 
rsenko. Making No effort to conceal his enjoyment. 
“They I] chip your cows tail off, and then, if it 
dies. they Il take both hides—yours, and the cow’s.” 

Springing up, Lyutov shouted: 

“Come on, come on, get back to work! You've 
had enough. Of all the things you pick to read!” 

Reluctantly. the workers took up their shovels 
and barrows. 

Sasha usually walked home from work alone. 
That evening, as he passed through the gates, 
Opanasenko caught up with him, 

“Bring around some more of those papers, 
sonny,” he said. “You know how to read, all 
right. And why don’t you come out to my place, 
some time? Svetlana gets no company, day in, 
day out. It’s lonely for her. We'll have some 
tea. and talk things over.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


Alexei Ivanovich Pyrin was a reserved and 
untalkative man. His face, phlegmatically com- 
posed—his light. expressionless eyes—his low, 
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